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Beware Of 
Tips! 


HAT is the most implausible 
W ip" you ever heard? 

There is a school of thought, of 
course, that all “tips” are im- 
plausible or fantastic, or beth 
and a good case can be made for 
such a point of view. 

Some years ago, this writer, then 
a newspaperman, kept a record of 
“hot tips” he heard over a period 
of nearly five years. Practically 
without exception, this “inside in- 
formation” proved to be com- 
pletely worthless. In a_ relatively 
few instances, the “tipped” stock 
managed to stagger a point higher 
or less—when everything else on 
but never 
did any of the predicted mergers. 


the board was soaring 


extra dividends, huge special cash 


distributions or other bonanzas 


come to pass. 


Too Optimistic 


The conviction grew that all the 
fantastic “tips” that could be de- 
vised had been heard. 

That was optimistic. 

About 18 months ago, the writer 
ran into a friend, a person of some 
but 
stocks. who recounted the follow- 


means not an investor in 
ing tale: 

‘A good friend of mine, a neigh- 
bor, is vice-president of a_ big 
manufacturing company. He told 





me over the weekend that there is 
a certain listed stock selling around 
$91 per share. 


“The ‘insiders’ are going to push 
that stock down to around $2 or 
$3 per the next 
months. Then, they're going to buy 


share in two 
heavily, and run the price up to 
areund $120 or $130 per share. 
where they ll unload.” 


What To Do? 


Although it would seem diflicult 
to believe that anyone with suffi- 
cient business experience to pur- 
chase a postage stamp successfully 
would swallow such a story, he 
actually asked for advice as to how 
he should act. 

The friend who gave me this 
fantastic “tip” did not know, un- 
fortunately, the name of the stock 
which was to be manipulated so 
cleverly, nor could he identify the 
mysterious “insiders.” 

However. he promised to get all 
the missing information and pass 
it along. 

Of course, he never did. and he 
was reluctant thereafter to discuss 
the subject at all. 

There is only one sound “tip” 
which is worth listening to, which 
is: 

“Don't fall for ‘tips’ 
facts, then invest.” 
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THE SHARE OWNER 
CENSUS ~—A Report of Progress 


By KENNETH Hayes 


NE fact stands out with chal- 
lenging clarity in the recent- 
ly-published Brookings Institution 
report on corporate share owners 
-the first national study of this 
subject to receive the enthusiastic 
cooperation of all segments of bus- 
iness and finance throughout the 
country: 
There are 41,510,000 individ- 
uals in this country between the 
ages of 30 and 49 who own no 
shares of stock in any publicly- 
owned corporation! 
This is more than 16 times the 





2,470,000 individuals in the same 
age bracket who do own equities. 

If this fact points up the monu- 
mental task that lies ahead, the 
two following findings lend en- 
couragement to the belief that the 
goal can be achieved: 

1. One-quarter of all owners of 
shares in publicly-owned corpora- 
tions—or more than 1,600,000 
people—made their investments 
within the past three years. 

2. Six per cent or nearly 
390,000 people—became _ share 
owners in 1951 or acquired shares 
again during that year. 

These statistics indicate that 
progress is being made in the 
campaign to create a nation of 
share owners, each with a personal 
ownership stake in the American 
Capitalistic System. 

The increase in the 
number of share owners points to 
the fact that more and more peo- 
ple are becoming aware that good 
common stocks offer attractive in- 
vestment possibilities — and_ they 
are acting upon such conviction. 


postwar 
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AGE GROUPS OF SHARE OWNERS 
Total Population Individual Share Owners 
Per Cent Est 
Axe Incidence in Number in Per Cent 
Groups Per Cent Number Group Pop the Group Distribution 

Under 21 36.2 56,240,000 0.2 140,000 2.1 
21 to 29. 12.8 19.890,000 2.0 390,000 6.0 
30 to 39. 15.6 24.340.000 1.8 1.180.000 18.2 
10 to 49. 12.6 19,640,000 6.6 1.290.000 19.9 
50 to 59. 10.5 16,270,000 10.8 1.750.000 27.0 
60&Older 12.3 19.130,000 9.1 1,740,000 26.8 
Total . 100.0 155.520.000 4.2 6.490.000 100.0 








Public interest in equity securi- 
ties has been stimulated, of course. 
by high living costs, which have 
impelled many families to try to 
augment their normal incomes. 

The two principal reasons peo- 
ple gave for investing in equities 
were appreciation in ond (28 per 
cent) and income from dividends 
(22 per cent). Surprisingly enough, 
however, the Brookings study re- 
veals that only 1 per cent of the 


It is interesting to recall that 
members and member firms of the 
New York Stock Exchange—aware 
of the growing public demand for 
more information about the pos- 


sibilities of dividend income ob- 


tainable from listed shares—pub- 
lished “Investment Facts About 
Common Stocks and Cash Divi- 


dends” late in 1949, This pam- 
phlet has been kept up to date by 


frequent revisions and more than 





nation’s share owners bought 2.500,000 copies have been dis- 
stocks as a hedge against inflation. _ tributed. 
REASONS FOR BUYING STocKs 
Total Adults Men Women 
Desire for Profit-Value Appreciation 28% 32% 24% 
Income from Dividend Yield 22 24 21 
Desire to Build an Estate . , 6 7 5 
Interest in Company Where — 
(or where member of family employed) 8 13 5 
Advice of Broker, Banker, Lawyer, etc.. 
that Investment was Sound . 10 8 1] 
Hedge against Inflation . P l 2 
Desire for Diversification of aici l 
Inherited or Acquired as Gift . 20 9 30 
Miscellaneous Other Factors 5 6 4 


*Less than 1%. 














Total Populatic n 


Per Cent Number 
Men 49.4 76,900,000 
Women 50.6 78.620.000 
Total . 100.0 155.520,000 





OWNERSHIP OF SHARES BY MEN AND WOMEN 


Per Cent Est 
Incidence in Number in Per Cent 
Group Poy the Group Distribution 
4.2 3.260.000 50.2 
1.1 3.230.000 19.8 
1.2 6.490.000 100.0 


Individual Share Owners 








Many people and _ institutions 
are contributing to the public’s un- 
derstanding of stocks as an invest- 
ment These include a 
great many of the nation’s fore- 
most corporations, the press. the 
financial communities of numerous 
cities, the New York Stock Ex- 
change and other securities ex- 
changes. 


medium. 


A Good Start 


At best, of course, only a good 
start has been made. Those who 
advocate more widespread share 
ownership realize that they also 
share the responsibility of com- 
pleting the job that has begun. 

Naturally, many of those who 
have spent their lifetimes in the 
financial field were disappointed 
with the total of 6,490,000 indi- 
vidual share owners at the end of 
1951. However, this is a net fig- 
ure—which counts an individual 
only once, even though he may 
own shares in 50 or more corpora- 
tions. 

The 6,490,000 figure excludes 
the 3,020,000 people who own 
shares in private companies, but it 
includes the 630.000 owners of 
shares in investment companies in- 
cluding mutual funds. 


The Brookings gross figure is 
30,300,000 stockholders count- 
ing every investor once for each 
stock investment he has in one or 
more corporations—and it exceeds 
hy 51 per cent the highest total 
previously estimated. 

Aside from its other merits, the 
share owner census is notable in 
this important respect: 

It removes completely all doubt 
as to what has been accomplished 

and what remains to be accom- 
plished—in the campaign to spread 
the ownership of American cor- 
porations across the nation. 


Income Groupings 

The study shows that there are 
1.220.000 individual share 
ers who are members of family 
groups with annual incomes of less 
than $4,000. Yet, there are only 
2.880.000 individual share own- 
ers in the family income bracket 
of $5,000 to $9.999. And. there 
1.560.000 individual 
share owners in the family income 
bracket of $10.000 and over. 

Perhaps the small number of in- 
dividuals in the 30-49 age bracket 
who 


own- 


are only 


own corporate shares is a 
major reason why equities rank 


fifth in popularity as an invest- 
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EDUCATIONAL LEVELS OF ADULT SHARE OWNERS 
Potal Population Individual Shareholders 
Per Cent Est. 
Last Year of Incidence in Number in Per Cent 
School Completed Per Cent Number Group Pop. the Group Distribution 
8th Grade or Less 39.6 39,300,000 3.1 1.230.000 19.4 
1 to 3 Years High School 19.6 19,440,000 3.2 630,000 9.9 
t Years High School 23.9 23,790,000 1 oe | 1.840.000 29.0 
1 to 3 Years College 8.9 8.820.000 15.1 1,330,000 20.9 
t or More Years College = 7.3 7.210.000 18.0 1,300,000 20.5 
Current Students . . .) 0.7 720,000 2.8 20,000 0.3 
Total @ . 100.0 99,280,000 64 6,350,000 100.0 
t Excludes 140,000 shareholders under 21 years of age. 








ment medium. The Brookings 


study presents a figure of 104.340.- 


O00 individuals in this country 
owning life insurance, 52,850,000 
having savings accounts, 43,190,- 


QOO owning United States Govern- 
ment “E” 14.520,000 
with pensions or annuities. 

The New York Stock Exchange. 
of course, has long taken the stand 
that the average citizen should own 


Bonds and 


life insurance, a savings account 


or some “E” Bonds before in- 


vesting in stocks. 


However, it is difficult to believe 
that. with 104,340,000 life insur- 
ance policies, a net of only 6,490,- 
000 individuals owning corporate 
stocks is anywhere near the satura- 
lion point. 

In ratio of individual share own- 
ers to population, the Far West 
leads with 5.6 per cent. This pro- 
portion compares with 4.3 per cent 
for both the Eastern and the 
North Central States and with 3.3 
per cent for the Southern States. 

With just under 6,000,000 gross 











SHARE OWNERS BY INCOME GROUPS 

fotal Individual Population Individual Stockholders 
Reported Combined Per Cent Est 
Family Income a Incidence in Number in Per Cent 

Per Cent Numl Group Pop. the Group Distribution 
Members of Families 
Reporting Incomes of: 
Less than $2.000 16.5 25.660.000 1.1 280.000 4.3 
$2.000 to $2,999 15.7 24.460.000 14 350,000 5.4 
£3.000 to $3.999 . 23.1 35.900.000 1.6 590,000 9.1 
4.600 to $4.999 17.6 27.370 000 3.0 830.000 12.8 
$5.000 to $9,999 - 23.0 $5.820.009 8.0 2.880.000 44.4 
$10.000 or More 4.1 6.310.000 24.7 1.560.000 24.0 
Fotal Individuals  .160.0 155,520,000 4.2 6,490,000 100.0 
t Based on anticipated 1952 income before taxes, as reported by a representative 
family member, usually the head 











stockholders, New York leads all 
states in respect to investment in 
shares of publicly-owned corpora- 
tions. Pennsylvania and California 
rank second and third, respectively. 

There is little difference in the 
number of men and women stock- 
holders—3.260.000 and 3,230,000, 
respectively—-but males hold 1.- 
762,985.000 shares to 1,308,248.- 
000 for females. 


Education a Factor 


A direct relationship exists, the 
study between 
ownership and education, Eight- 
een per cent of individuals who 
have had four years or more of col- 


discloses, share 


lege are share owners. For those 
who attended college but did not 
complete a four-year course, the 
ratio is 15 per cent, but it falls to 
about half that for those who com- 
pleted high school only. 

However, the report sets at rest 


the wide- 
spread fallacy that stock invest- 
ment is confined to princes of lux- 
ury, mental giants, the privileged 
few, a particular social set or 
members of any given profession. 


—let’s hope forever 
let | 


Investors in equities are execu- 
tives. clerks, farmers, small shop- 
keepers. the self-employed, pro- 
fessional men, salesmen, skilled. 
semi-skilled and unskilled work- 
ers, utility employes, housewives 
and just about any other business 
or profession that can be named. 

The census of share owners is 
such a comprehensive work—as 
some of the tables accompanying 
this article demonstrate—that no 
single review can do it justice. 

Students of finance and econom- 
ics probably will be analyzing the 
facts and figures it contains for 
years to come. 

You'll be reading more about it 
here. too, from time to time. 





Type of 
Life Insurance 
Savings Accounts 
U.S. Series “E” Bonds 
Annuities—-Pensions 
Publicly Owned Stocks . 
Government Bonds* 
Privately Held Stocks 
Real Estate Mortgages 
Corporate Bonds 


Bonds 


One or more of above 


9 forms of investments . . 
Based on estimated 


a All U. S. (except Series F), 
foreign government bonds 





EXTENT OF OWNERSHIP OF DIFFERENT TYPES OF INVESTMENTS 


Per Cent of Individuals 
Investment WI 


ho Are Owners Number of Owners 

67.1 104.340,000 

34.0 52.850.000 

27.8 13.190,000 

93 14.520.000 

4.2 6.490.000 

2.4 3.720.000 

1.9 3.020.000 

12 1.880.000 

0.5 790.000 

~ tee 122.760.000 

population of 155,520,000. 

minty and municipal bonds. Also includes 


state, ce 


Estimated Total 
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EACH HAS 


ITS PLACE 


By Crawrorp H. GREENEWALT, President 


E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Company 


N 1932 Otto Dieffenbach was a 
| Jaltimore. One 
day, after taking the cellophane 
covering off a pack of cigarettes, 


machinist’ in 


he casually wrapped the shining 
film around a small steel rod. 
Next, with no particular purpose 
in mind, he slipped the cellophane 
off the rod—and right there he had 
an idea. 

The tube of cellophane looked 
like a soda straw, and he began 
wondering if it could be glued to- 
gether. or heat-sealed, to make a 
commercially satisfactory product. 


A Risky Time? 

The country was in the depths 
of the depression. and many peo- 
ple considered it a risky time to 
venture into new fields. Mr. Dief- 
fenbach was not impressed with 
such a line of thought. and he got 
in touch with the du Pont Com- 
pany. which he knew manufac- 
tured cellophane. As it happened. 
du Pont also believed in entering 
new fields despite the stormy eco- 
nomic climate: in a short time one 
of their cellophane salesmen called 
on Mr. Dieffenbach. and heard his 
story. 

It looked to the salesman as 
though the Baltimore machinist 
had turned up a promising idea. 
and he arranged for Mr. Dieffen- 


bach to receive various types of 
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moistureproof cellophane — with 
which to experiment. 

One by one the problems were 
surmounted, and Mr. Dieffenbach 
designed and built in his own home 
a machine that would make soda 
straws in attractive colors and 
designs. With the production situ- 
ation in good shape, the Dieffen- 
bach-du Pont team moved into the 
nexi field, marketing. The Ballti- 
morean was no salesman, but du 
Pont put him in touch with poten- 
tial customers on the Pacific Coast. 
the Middle West, and in the East. 
The straws were mentioned in du 
Pont advertisements, and in sales 
literature. 


Business Grows 


Soon, Mr. Dieffenbach had na- 
tional distribution for his product. 
which he called “Glassips.” His 
business grew by leaps and bounds 
when customers found that “Glas- 
sips” not only were excellent soda 
straws, but could also be used in 
making many sorts of decorations 
and for certain industrial applica- 
tions. The result of it all was that 
du Pont had found another mar- 
ket for its film, and another small 
\merican business was flourishing. 

It seems to me that this story il- 
lustrates the fundamental partner- 
ship that exists in the United 
States between large and small 






uM 


{ 





business. It is a story, with names 
and details changed, that has hap- 
pened many thousands of times in 
the functioning of the American 
economic system. A man has an 
idea for the use of a product man- 
ufactured by a large company. To- 
gether they work out the situation 
to their mutual advantage. 

The words “mutual advantage” 
are very important. They are the 
key to the whole situation. Large 
organizations work with small ones 
in the manner I have described be- 
cause it is good business. because 


fited by reason of his dealings with 
du Pont. Most important of all, 
however, the public benefited, di- 
rectly through the availability of 
a useful product, and indirectly 
through the fact that the success 
of Glassips, Inc., added to the 
dynamic forces creating new jobs. 
new wealth and an improved stand- 


‘ard of living in the United States. 


Some might wonder why, if 
making straws was a lucrative use 
of cellophane, the du Pont Com- 
pany didn’t to do the 
whole job itself. thus growing a 


arrange 


du Pont nylon plant at Martinsville, Va. 


through such cooperation they can 
develop new or expanded markets 
for their products, and in that way 
better serve the ultimate consumer. 

It is the essence of our national 
economic philosophy, as I under- 
stand it, that all concerned must 
benefit from 
tion if it is to be deemed truly 
successful. In this case du Pont 
clearly helped itself by helping 
Mr. Dieffenbach. He in turn bene- 


a business transac- 





little larger and keeping all the 
profit for itself. Integration either 
backward or forward as a general 
policy would be impossible for du 
Pont, since our company buys 
from some 30,000 companies and 
sells to some 70,000. 

We couldn’t hope to replace the 
talents possessed by all those com- 
panies with our own available sup- 
ply. and even if we could, the effort 
would so dilute our resources that 
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chemical associations and serves 
the boards of several civic groups. 


Crawford H. Greenewalt has spent his 
entire business career with the du Pont 
Company. He joined its Philadelphia 
works as a control chemist following 
graduation from Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology in 1922. Later 
aided in the development of nylon. Dur- 
ing World War II he had an important 
role in the design, construction and 
operation of the Hanford plutonium 
plant. He became president of the du 
Pont company in 1948. Mr. Greenewalt 
holds memberships in a number 


he 





of 
on 











we should be unable to do any 
sort of a job in our own field of 
endeavor. That field is the area in 
which du Pont feels it can make 
real contributions that companies 
with smaller resources cannot at- 


tempt. An indication of our ad- 
herence to this policy is given by 
the fact that 92 per cent of du 


Pont products go to other proces- 
sors. while only 8 per cent are sold 
at retail under the du Pont label. 

Du Pont has the resources need- 
ed to make cellophane and sell it 
at a price that enables it to com- 
pete with many other wrapping 
materials. Considering that one of 
those resources must be at least 
$20.000.000 to invest in a plant. 
it is evident that Mr. Dieffenbach 
could hardly have tackled that side 
of the job. And so he needed du 
Pont as a primary supplier just as 
much as du Pont needed him as 
fabricator and distributor of fin- 
ished products. 

It is a mutually advantageous 
arrangement in which both parties 
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contribute something. and both get 
the 
reaping the benefit. That. it seems 


something. with consumer 
to me, is the way the American 
should 


in the vast majority of cases. 


business system operate. 

Some of our relationships are 
more complicated. involving a 
number of companies of various 
sizes. but the principle is the same. 

Take. for example, the story of 
nylon stockings, in which du Pont’s 
role stops with furnishing the yarn. 
Our company receives 10 or 12 
cents for the yarn in a pair of ny- 
that retails for $1.50. The 
rest is divided among other com- 
panies, ‘many of them small, that 
add value to the product. 


lons 


Sometimes. when I read attacks 

the practices” of 
“‘orasping and predatory” big busi- 
ness. I think about our dealings 
with Robert Alpert. who with his 
brother 


on “vicious 


Louis. and their friend 
Edward Barron. was making ladies’ 
leather outerwear boots at Keene, 


New Hampshire, and finding that 





the going was very rocky indeed. 
Mr. Alpert happened 


Wilmington a few years ago, and 


to be in 
saw a du Pont exhibit of nylon 
stressing the fact that it was both 
strong and light. Since excessive 
weight appeared to be the trouble 
with the boots he was making, Mr. 
Alpert called on the nylon sales 
people and explained that he wanted 
to make a light-weight boot. 

Alba Footwear, the Alpert-Bar- 
ron found du _ Pont 
ready with advice and assistance. 
It was necessary to work out the 
process for attaching nylon fleece 
to a nylon outershell, and attach 
this to the sole. By the time this 
problem was overcome, the boot- 
makers were $25.000 in debt. But 
they $25.000. 
Malone, 


\. Y., and went into production. 


company, 


borrowed another 


took over a factory in 


First full-scale commercial plant 


for manufacturing “Orlon” 


































The new boot was successfully 
introduced through leading depart- 
ment stores; debts were paid; pro- 
duction volume rose; and it was 
possible to cut prices. By May, 
1952, the plant had 100 employees 
and was operating eleven months 
a year. 

“Du Pont showed me how to do 
the research and I’m forever grate- 
ful for the help they gave me,” 
Mr. Alpert said later. “I was as- 
tonished at the amount of it I got.” 

It was nice of Mr. Alpert to say 
this, and we appreciate it. But it 
was no gesture of altruistic big- 
heartedness on the part of du Pont. 
If it helped Alba, it helped du 
Pont. each in its chosen field; each 
contributing what it could do best: 
and each profiting thereby. 

Seldom has it been put better 
than in an editorial in a recent 
issue of “Timely Topics,” publish- 
ed by the Tunis Brothers Com- 
pany. Kennett Square, Pa. 

“We are a small business.” the 
editorial read, after noting attacks 
on large companies, “but we would 
not be in operation today were it 
not for the cooperation and tech- 
nical advice furnished us by the du 
Pont Hercules 
when we started out in the insecti- 
cide business in 1935. 


and companies 


“There are certain things that 
big business can do that are en- 
tirely out of reach of the small 
businessman. On the other hand. 
the small businessman can give 
better attention to certain special- 
ized fields than can big business. 
“Each has its place.” 





THE Riddle OF THE 


BUSINESS CYCLE 


: THE last hundred years the 
United States has experienced a 
dozen booms and an equal number 
of depressions. They varied widely 
in intensity, duration, cause and in 
their repercussions on investment 
values. 

The stock market is sensitive to 
cyclical changes in business. Its 
response occasionally is whimsical, 
frequently is tardy, but more often 
is anticipatory of events to follow. 


Time Interval 
Cycle is defined by Webster as 


an interval which is 
completed one round of events or 


of time in 


phenomena that recur regularly 
and in the same sequence. 
Alternations from good to bad 
economic times are not cycles in 
the strict sense of the word. Busi- 
ness cycles do not recur with the 
regularity with which 
bodies complete their orbits. Com- 
modity prices, bank deposits, em- 


heavenly 


ployment, stock prices, production 
and sales do not as a rule return 
precisely to their starting points at 
the conclusion of a so-called cycle. 
Business cycles have no established 
periodicity. 

However. the modern industrial 
does change 


mechanism speed 


every few years, sometimes accel- 
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By Epwarp L. BaRNEs 


erates rapidly, sometimes seems 
near the stopping point. There 
were the crises of 1837, 1857, 


893, 1903-04, 1907, and the 1929 
stock market crash and acute de- 
pression which persisted well into 
the 1930's. 

Between these periods there were 
some subsidiary business depres- 
sions, both short and long, inter- 
spersed with prosperity. The United 
States has enjoyed a “stabilized” 
economy or, if you prefer, a boom 
for approximately the last ten 
years. Lest newcomers in the in- 
vestment world look upon this 
happy state of affairs as normal, it 
seems fitting to observe that insta- 
bility has been the rule rather than 
the exception. 


Symptoms of Decline 


Always in the past, prosperity 
has bred depression and depres- 
sion has bred prosperity. Efforts to 
isolate statistically the germs born 
of prosperity have not been out- 
standingly successful. Economists 
know that too much credit expan- 
sion, too rapid a rise in commodity 
prices, too much forward order- 
ing, excessive inventories, falling 
bond prices, rising interest rates. 
together with over-expansion in 
the promotion and financing of 


dubious enterprises, to mention a 
few symptoms, point to the prob- 
able culmination of a cycle. 

Forces extrinsic to the stock mar- 
ket and the commercial world also 
have been responsible for the sud- 
den and unexpected beginning or 
end of cycles. In this category are 
wars, monetary manipulation, po- 
litical upheavals, crop failures and 
governmental interference. 

The panic of 1907 was touched 
off by sudden bank failures in New 
York. In the 1929-32 debacle. bank 
failures came as an aftermath of 
prolonged and severe liquidation 
and declining prices. 

Convergence of hundreds of fac- 
tors—social, political, economic. 
commercial and _ financial—ordi- 
narily produce the cyclical con- 
volutions which defy accurate fore- 
cast. There can, of course, be crises 


in individual 


industries without 


producing noticeable influence on 
the economy as a whole. Some 
businesses have cycles of their 
own, booms and depressions which 
fail to coincide with the ebb and 
flow of the national economic tide. 
There have been times when over- 
speculation in one single field led 
to general trouble, as the Tulip 
Mania in Holland or the South Sea 
Scheme in England many years 
ago. 

One of the best single measur- 
ing rods of cyclical swings is the 
Federal Reserve Board Index of 
Industrial Production. The inher- 
ent characteristic of fluctuation in 
business fortunes is better 
ized by tracing the course of 
this index over the last thirty years. 
It proves that no matter how severe 


real- 


the depression, regenerative forces 
accumulate rapidly, causing the in- 
dex to rebound fairly soon after 
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reaching a low point in a cycle. 

Taking 1921 as the starting 
point for measuring a business cy- 
cle, the FRB index in that year 
averaged 58 (1935-39 equals 100). 
3y 1923 the physical volume of 
production had increased 52 pet 
cent to 99 on the index. There was 
a slight decline of 7 per cent in 
1924, then a fairly steady, gradual 
rise to a high of 110 for the boom 
year 1929-—a total climb of 90 per 
cent from 1921. 


The Cycle Turns 
Meanwhile. the Dow, Jones in- 
dustrial stock average advanced 
from 64 in 1921 to 381 in Septem- 
ber, 1929. At this stage the cycle 
turned and headed for its starting 
the FRB index by 1932 had 
fallen to an average of 58, exactly 
where it was in 1921. The Dow in- 
dustrial average by July, 1932 was 
1921 


point 


even lower than in it was 


down to 41.2. 





Risk AND FALL 
IN PuysicAL VOLUME Ot 
PRODUCTION 
Federal Reserve Board Index. 
1935-39 100 


919. , 72 
|) 4 rn 
1929 . . . . 110 
1932 . . . 
| re 
1938 . . . . 89 
1943; eee 
1949 ... . 176 
195] * « « » eae 
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This particular cycle required 
eleven years for its completion. 
But business volume, commodity 
and stock prices did not long re- 
main in the deep valley. A new 
cycle had carried the FRB index 
to 113 by 1937, higher even than 
the 1929 boom. The index of con- 
sumers’ prices rose from 97.6 in 
1932 to 102.7 in 1937 and factory 
employment gained more than 60 
per cent. Stock prices in March, 
1937 had multiplied their 1932 
cyclical low by 4.7. 

The resiliency of the American 
economy, its ability to take a bad 


beating and rebound — sharply. 
arouses awe  and_— admiration 


throughout the civilized world. 
The Communists have another dis- 
appointment coming if they think 
they can take over by merely wait- 
ing for the next slide in the busi- 
ness curve. 

We are still enjoying active bus- 
iness, with production only a shade 
under the peak year of 1943 when 
the flood of war business pushed 
the FRB index to 239. In the see- 
ond quarter of 1952 production 
seems to be about 9 per cent under 
the 1943 level. but accelerating 
spending for defe :se is commonly 


counted on to at least defer cyclical 
tendencies. 

The sauce which seasons the cur- 
rent boom and sets it apart from 
others is a mixture of planned in- 
flation, irredeemable currency, low 
interest rates and wage increases. 

The Civil War induced great 
price inflation for a year or two: 
World War I was followed by price 
inflation for barely two years. but 
World War II intensified previous 
peace-time deficit financing and in- 
troduced the most prolonged price 
inflation yet witnessed. 

Early in the first term of Frank- 
lin Roosevelt the dollar was made 
inconvertible into gold. Paper 
money became a political tool and 
tinder-box. The 
money supply was expanded enor- 
mously. We have had virtually un- 
interrupted inflation ever since. 


an economic 


No nation ever enjoyed unin- 
terrupted prosperity. but — the 
United States has surpassed all 
others in progressive gains in the 
standard of living notwithstanding 
recurrent business cycles. A nation 





Statistical and other factual in- 
formation as well as comment re- 
garding any securities referred to 
in THE ExcHANGE have been ob- 
tained from sources deemed to be 
reliable, but THE EXCHANGE as- 
sumes no responsibility for their 
accuracy or completeness. Neither 
such information nor any reference 
to any particular securities is in- 
tended to be or should be consid- 
ered as in any way a recommenda- 
tion for the purchase, sale or reten- 
tion of any such securities. 











that grows from steel production of 
11,400,000 tons in 1900 to more 
than 100,000,000 tons, and from 
automobile production of 4,000 
units in 1900 to more than 5,000,- 
000 cars and trucks is certainly not 
moving in circles even though 
plagued by cycles. The charted sta- 
tistics of our economic develop- 
ment ascend by fits and starts, drop 
steeply at times, but invariably 
recover, 

This is why the long term in- 
vestor in many growth stocks has 
enjoyed an increase in income and 
capital. 





HIGHS 
June, 1901 78.3 
January, 1906 . 103.0 
October, 1909 100.5 
November, 1916 . 2 
September. 1929 381.2 
March, 1937 194.4 
December. 1938 158.4 
May, 1946 . oie 


September. 1951 « 210 





CYCLICAL HIGHS AND LOWS 


In Average Price of 30 Industrial Stocks 


LOWS 
April, 1897 < + eo 
November. 1903 . . . . 422 
November, 1907 53.0 
December. 1914 53.2 
August, 1921 63.9 
July, 1932 41.2 
March. 1938 99.0 
April, 1942 ~ Sta 
June, 1949 . 161.6 
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DO THE BILLIONS GO? 


NLY 25 corporations listed on 
Q the New York Stock Ex- 
change had sales or gross revenues 
last of $1.000,000,000 or 


more, 


year 


One billion dollars sounds like a 
and it is. 
But none of the 25 had any ap- 
parent difficulty in disposing of 
what they took in. 

Taken together, these 25 enter- 


great deal of money 


prises had less than 3 per cent of 
their left after 
operating expenses, taxes and divi- 


revenue paying 
dends. This was their seed money 
to provide part of the cost of new 
facilities which an expanding econ- 
omy always demands. 


Huge Sales Total 


Total sales of the 25 companies 
$51.269.100.000 
equivalent to more than $320 each 


amounted to 


for every man, woman and child 
in the United States. 

However. it takes money to pro- 
duce a product. meet a payroll and 
make a sale. as indicated by the 


$1,000,000,000 


fact that operating and incidental 
expenses, including raw material 
costs, salaries and wages, took $43.- 
752,500,000, or 85.4 per cent of 
total income. 

Federal income and excess profits 
taxes ate up $4,151,200,000, or 8.1 
per cent of total revenues. 

This left net income of $3,365.- 
100,000—6.5 per cent of the gross 
intake-—available for distribution 
to share owners. 

Of the amount available for that 
purpose, the 25 corporations paid 
out in dividends to their stock- 
holders 56.7 per cent, or $1,908,- 
800,000. Two of the 25 companies 
cited in the tabulation—Swift and 
Safeway—paid part of their 1951 
dividend out of 
earned surplus, as indicated by the 
fact that last year’s net income for 


distributions 


both of these enterprises was less 
than the amount paid in dividends. 


General Motors First 


General Motors easily outdis- 
tanced the sales volume of all other 
cited companies, with a total of 
$7.465.600.000. The 


giant also paid out a larger sum in 


automobile 


dividends to its share owners than 
any other of the companies in the 
tabulation, but this was only 4.8 
per cent of GM’s total sales. 
Largely because of a whopping 
tax bill of $982.500.000 in Federal 





income and excess profits levies, 
General Motors yielded first place 
net to Standard Oil 
Company (New Jersey). 

Jersey Standard’s 1951  divi- 
dends amounted to 6.6 per cent of 
its total revenues, which were the 
second highest of any shown; 
while American Telephone & Tele- 


in income 


graph, ranking third in income, 
paid out 7.9 per cent of such re- 
ceipts to its share owners. 
Although E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Company ranked 12th in 
point of sales volume last year, it 
paid out a larger proportion of 
such income 


in dividends—11.1 


per cent—than any of the corpora- 





LisTED CORPORATIONS WITH SALES oR Gross REVENUES 
EXCEEDING $1 BILLION IN 1951 
(Millions of Dollars) 


Sales or 


Gross 

Income 

General Motors ...... ere, ae 
Standard Oil (N. J.) 3.786.0 
American Tel. & Tel. ....... 3.639.5 
DB SONG save ceesivas 3.524.1 
Sears, Roebuck* ......... : 2.657.4 
OT as4 Sista des ead 2,524.2 
Ce heen 2.166. 
General Electric .......... 2.319.3 
I eis ckececaesenciw 2.215.2 
Bethlehem Steel .......... 1,793.1 
Standard Oil of Indiana .... 1,539.1 
du Pont de Nemours .... 1.531.1 
Socony-Vacuum ............ 1 528.5 
Safeway Stores ............. 1.454.6 
IE soe ccinseariersaiornn 1.439.4 
TU OS ised cinnesiosiess 1,416.8 
International Harvester* ** 1,277.3 
Westinghouse Electric ...... 1.240.8 
Montgomery Ward* ....... 1.106.2 
SSUOIONE Seis cc ccinenawian ot 1.101.1 
a SORTA ere 1,072.4 
Republic Steel .......... 1,052.7 
res 1.044.4 
National Dairy ........ 1.038.4 
ee Rss PIN ahs ange acaainbes 1,035.2 
MID 2c are ia tale arevess $51,269.1 


Figures are for calendar year 1951 


* Fan, 33, 1952, °°" et: 27, 


Federal Income 
& Excess Net 
Profits Tax 


Net Available 
Amount for 
Paidin Surplus after 


Income Dividends Div. Payments 


$ 982.5 $ 506.2 $ 363.2 $ 143.0 
325.0 528.5 249.6 278.9 
339.3 375.6 290.0 85.6 
398.0 184.4 103.5 80.8 
160.1 111.9 65.0 16.9 

12.9 12.1 13.9 
79.0 72.0 65.2 6.7 
277.5 138.1 85.9 52.2 
45.7 16.0 3.0 13.0 
162.0 106.5 44.9 61.7 
91.7 148.7 34.4 114.3 
300.0 220.7 171.3 19.4 
83.3 161.6 oe fe 1044 

1.0 7.6 8.0 
104.0 140.1 15.4 94.7 
82.6 178.8 83.9 94.8 
114.5 63.0 31.8 31.2 
104.6 64.6 32.3 32.3 
58.1 54.3 20.9 33.4 
74.9 36.6 15.2 21.4 
107.0 97.0 40.4 56.6 
117.5 54.9 25.3 29.6 
9.1 26.7 13.2 13.5 
39.2 26.0 18.5 7.0 
48.7 33.5 26.8 4.7 
$4,151.2 $3.365.4 $1.908.8 $1.458.6 


, except as noted: 
1951. *** Get. 31, 1951 














tions ranking above it in volume 
of revenue. 

Looking at the other side of the 
coin, Armour had sales of $2.215.- 
200.000 in its latest 
but high operating costs and taxes. 
with resulting small profits, per- 


fiscal year, 


mitted it to pay out in dividends 
only 13/100ths of 1 per cent of its 
sales. 

Safeway Stores paid dividends 
amounting to a mere 55/100ths of 
| per cent of sales totaling $1.454.- 
600,000, although it paid out more 
than it earned. 

Taking the 25 corporations cited 
as a whole, last year’s Federal in- 
come and excess profits taxes alone 
amounted to 123.3 per cent of net 
income, 

Moreover, these particular taxes 
amounted to 217.4 per cent of the 
amount they paid in dividends to 
their share owners. 


Leaders In Sales 


Obviously, the 25 corporations 
cited in the accompanying table 
are the leading listed companies. 
so far as sales or gross revenues 
are concerned. 

What types of companies are 
these which, together, can boast 
receipts of more than $51,000,000.- 
000 in a single year? 

As the tabulation reveals, six of 
them, or 24 per cent, are oil com- 
Retail trade 
number 4; steels. 3; food products. 


panies. enterprises 


3: motors, 2: electrical equip- 


ments. 2. and communications. 
chemical, farm machinery, rubber 


and railroad companies, | each. 
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Oil companies not only are the 
most numerous of any classifica- 
tion in the list of corporations with 
sales or revenues of $1,000,000,000 
or more, they also managed last 
year to have larger amounts left. 
after dividend payments, for trans- 
fer to surplus than most of the 
other enterprises cited. 


Oils in First Ten 

The six oil companies all ranked 
among the first 10 in respect to 
amounts available for surplus after 
dividend payments. Standard Oil 
Company (New Jersey) ranked 
first in this respect. with $278,900,- 
000 left for expansion of surplus 
after distributing $249,600,009 in 
Standard of Indiana 
was third; Socony-Vacuum, fourth: 
Texas Company, fifth: Gulf. sixth, 
and Shell, tenth. 

General Motors ranked second. 
reporting $143.000.000 available 
for surplus after paying $363,200.- 
000 in dividends, 


dividends, 


American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph was seventh: 
U.S. Steel, eighth. and Bethlehem 
Steel, ninth. 

General Electric had $52.200.- 
000 left after paying $85,900,000 
in dividends, but none of the re- 
maining 14 corporations had as 
much as $50,000,000 available for 
transfer to surplus after dividend 
payments. 

Except for Swift and Safeway. 
the two companies reporting the 
available for 
transfer to surplus after dividend 
payments Chrysler 
Penney. 


smallest amounts 


were and 





ENDOWMENTS 


OIL SHARES 


IL shares are the favorite com- 
QO mon stock investment of en- 
dowments and foundations, if the 
latest available reports of three of 
the largest charitable foundations 
and three prominent college en- 
dowments are typical. 

The the Rockefeller 
Foundation, Carnegie Corporation, 


The John & Mary R. Markle Foun- 


six are 






FAVOR 
\ 





dation, Harvard, 


Princeton 
Columbia universities. 


and 





> Tn ° 
ROCKEFELLER 





FOUNDATION 


Number of Common Shares Held 





Company 12/31/51 12/31/50 
Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) 2.081.000* 1.033.000 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana 600,000 600.000 
National Fuel Gas Co. : 381.018 381,018 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc. 300,000 
Union Tank Car Co. 240.000 240.000 
Continental Oil Co. Oy 150.000* 60.664 
Consolidated Natural Gas Co. 133.174 133.174 
Buckeye Pipe Line Co. 107.763 107,763 
Ohio Oil Co. gear ah Ves 94.684 94.684 
Standard Oil Co of California 75.6004 # 67.300 

* Stock was split 2-for-1 in June, 1951. 
++ Stock was split 2-for-1 in March, 1951 





Company 


General Motors Corp. 
North 








CARNEGIE CORPORATION 


Number of Common Shares Held 


9 30/51 


47.2004 


9 30/50 


23.600 


American Co. 10.000 410.000 
General Electric Co. ‘ 30.400 30.400 
Columbia Gas System, Ine. 30.000 25.000 
United Gas Corp. eg 30,000 30.000 
Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) 28.2858 14.000 
Middle South Utilities. Ine. 28.000 12.600 
Westinghouse Electrie Corp. 27.000 27.000 
Gulf Oil Corp. ae ae 25.800' 12.900 
General Public Utilities Corp. 25.000 13.200 

\ Stock was split 2-for-1 in October, 1950 
B Stock was split 2-for-1 in June, 1951 
© Stock was split 2-for-1 in July, 1951. 























Company 


East End Realty Corp. 
Columbia Gas System, Ine. 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
International Harvester Co. 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. 
Texas Co. 


Ohio Edison Co. 
Remington Rand Ine. 
Standard Oil Co. of Caliiornia 


2 Stock split 2-for-1 in March, 1951 





CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Hudson Bay Mining & Smelting Co. 





Number of Common Skares Held 
6 30/51 6/30/50 
32.542 30.633 
14.000 14,000 
14,000 5,000 
13.000 15.078 
12.800 14,660 
12.100* 6.050 
12.045 12,245 
11.000 10,000 
11.000 11,025 
10,4204% # 6,210 
* Stock split 2-for-1 in June, 1951. 








The accompanying tables show 
the 10 largest common share hold- 
ings of these six funds, as well as 
the number of such shares held 12 
months earlier. In two instances, 
more than lO stocks are shown. 
but that is 
amounts of 


because identical 


several issues were 
owned by those particular funds 
on the reporting date. 

In all, 43 common stocks appear 


in the six tables. 16 of them either 


shares of oil companies or enter- 
prises engaged in one phase of the 
petroleum industry or another. 
Only 15 of the 43 
stocks were owned by more than 
one of the cited foundations or 
endowments at the 
latest fiscal year. 
Standard Oil Company 


common 


close of its 


(New 
Jersey) stock was the most popu- 
lar of any of the issues held. Four 
of the six funds owned a total of 





Company 


Middle South Utilities, Inc. 
Standard Oil Co. of California 
Central & South West Corp. 
RE Ras od 0" ow. % 
General Public Utilities 
Gulf Oil Corp. Si 
Standard Oil Co. (N, J.) 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. 
Niagara Mohawk Power Corp. 
United Gas Corp. ; 
Warren Petroleum Corp. 
Wisconsin Electric Power Co. 





#2 Stock was split 2-for-1 in March, 
* Stock was split 2-f 





PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


Louisiana Land & Exploration Co. 


1951 


2-for-1 in June, 1951. 


Number of Common Skares Held 


6/30/51 6/30/50 
20,000 24.840 
18,000 18.000 
15.6004 4 7.800 
14,000 14.000 
13.000* 6.200 
12.000 - 

12.000 12,000 
12.000* 12,000 
10.000 8.000 
10.000 10,000 
10.000 15.000 
10.000 10,000 
10,000 4,900 














HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
Number of Common Shares Held 

Company 6 30/51 6/30/50 
Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) ..... 90,172* 44,353 
General Electric Co. . . . . ... 66.513 73,443 
Middle South Utilities. Ine. 2 2... 60,000 60,000 
North American Co. . . 2... 60.000 60,000 
oN oe ae ae ee ee 59,104* 32,155 
Amer. Rad. & Stand. Sanitary Corp. . 56.800 46,400 
Continental Oil Co. . ...... 50.000 * 26.650 
Eastern Gas & Fuel Associates . . . 50.000 ad 
New England Electric System . . . 50,000 40,000 
Niagara Mohawk Power Corp. . . . 50,000 50,000 

* Stock was split 2-for-1 in June, 1951 











2.211.457 shares of this stock. General Motors, Columbia Gas 
The only other common stock System, United Gas Corporation, 
held by four of the six funds was Westinghouse Electric, Gulf Oil. 
Middle South Utilities. General Public Utilities and 
Common stocks held by three of | Niagara Mohawk Power common 
the funds included Standard Oil shares were each owned by two 
Company of California, North of the six funds. 
American, General Electric and By industrial groupings, utility 
Texas Company. company common shares were sec- 
Socony-Vacuum, Continental Oil, — ond in popularity to oil stocks. 





Joun & Mary R. MARKLE FouNDATION 


Number of Common Shares Held 





Company 12/31/35] 12/31/50 
General Motors Corp. . . . . . . 20.000 20,000 
General Electric Co. oe 2 ae ® 13.000 13.000 
Phillips Petroleum Co. . . . 2... 13,0008 15,000 
retemm tease Ge. 5 20s 4.» s 7,000' 3.150 
du Pont de Nemours (E. 1.) & Co... 6.000 7.200 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. . . . 6.000 6.000 
Mercantile Stores Co.. Inc. . . . . 5.000 5.000 
Middle South Utilities, Inc. 2. 2... 5.000 
Dose et Oe. Be KS aw £500? 1,500 
American Viscose Corp. . . . . . 1,000 1,000 
Humble Oil & Refining Co. . . . . 1,000" 2.000 
Kennecott Copper Corp. . . . . . 1,000 4,000 
North American Co. (The) . .. . 4.000 3.000 





B Stock was split 2-for-1 in July, 1951 

€ Stock was split 3-for-1 in October, 1951 

DP Stock was split 3-for-1 in September, 1951, 
E Stock was split 2-for-1 in November, 1951 
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AMERICAN OPTICAL 
COMPANY 


813,674 Shares 


Common Stock, No Par Value 


Ticker Symbol: AOC 











OUNDED in 1833, American Opti- 
Pia Company is one of the oldest 
businesses in the United States, as 
well as one of the world’s principal 
manufacturers and distributors of 
ophthalmic and optical products. 

The company’s main offices are 
located in Southbridge, Mass., and 
it has plants in that city; Chelsea, 
Mass.; Brattleboro, Vt.; Putnam 
and Thomaston, Conn., and Belle- 
ville and Nicolet, Canada. A new 
plant is under construction at 
Keene, N. H. Its distributing or- 
ganization has 295 branch offices 
in this country and Canada; while 
employes number 
11,000. 

A major portion of American 


more than 


Grinding optical lenses. 

















Optical products are not identifi- 
able readily by the ultimate user. 
These include lenses and frames, 
which transformed into eye 
glasses and fitted individually to 
patients. However, the company’s 
name and trade-mark are carried 
on microscopes, ophthalmic instru- 
ments, machinery used in making 
ophthalmic 


are 


delinea- 
and 


corrections, 
microfilm 
many other products. 
Sales reached a new peak at 
$66.864,829 in 1951, compared 
with 357,747,789 in 1950; while 
net profits improved to $2,592,987, 
or $3.98 per common share, last 
vear from $2.433.567, or $3.77 a 
common share, the year before. 
Although the primary market 
for the company’s products is 
North America, it sells throughout 
the Free World. It operates in 
Latin-America and in the British 
Empire through affiliates. 
American Optical initiated a 
formal research program in 1910, 
and will soon erect new research 


scopes, readers 


laboratories at its Southbridge. 
Mass., headquarters where all re- 
search work will be consolidat«d. 
Common dividends of $2 per 
share annually have been paid 
throughout the past four years. On 
March 14, 1952. a stock dividend 
of one common share for each four 
common shares held was paid. In 
addition, a quarterly cash dividend 
of 50 cents per share was paid on 
April 1, and a similar distribution 
Was ordered for July Z. 
Optical 


common share owners. 


American has 4.850 





More Soviet 
Propa -Nomics 


N THE April issue of THe Ex- 
l CHANGE Magazine, Robert 5. 
Byfield told about “Soviet Propa- 
Nomics.” 

When he wrote that piece about 
“the mongrel offspring of evil 
propaganda and fraudulent eco- 
nomics,” Mr. Byfield did not know 
that he soon would have additional 
first-hand evidence of Soviet ob- 
fuscation. 

In late April. two Soviet jour- 
nalists—Ivan Filippov and Eugene 
Litoshko—asked for, and received, 
an opportunity to inspect the New 
York Stock Exchange during a 
trading session. They were met 
by Mr. Byfield and by an official 
of the Stock Exchange. 

No Surprise 

While the Exchange people knew 
that the newspapermen 
would twist the facts about what 
they saw and heard, they knew. 


that. if men 
barred. they might actually be- 


Soviet 


also, these were 
lieve their own propaganda. 

On May 24, Pravda printed an 
account of their visit. It revealed 
that the Stock Exchange trading 
floor. as viewed personally by their 
correspondents, was a scene of 
speculative —_ agitation. 
squabbling and greed” . . 
than 

with 


“chaos. 
. where 
1.000 brokers 
tousled — hair. 


“more 


sweaty. ties 


askew,” were making an “unholy 
din,” as well as “all sorts of specu- 
lations.” 

Perhaps charity dictates ascrib- 
ing that description to awe of cap- 
italism as they saw it in action. 
serving democracy and freedom. 

lor throughout the fabric of the 
Pravda article ran this thread 
now muted, blatant—New 
York Stock Exchange members 
have a “craving for war” and 


now 


“fear peace more than the plague.” 


What Price Peace? 

The Pravda writers asked re- 
peatedly during their visit to the 
Exchange what would happen to 
stock market prices if world peace 
were assured. 

They learned that some would 
probably rise: some might de- 
cline. others could well register no 
change at all. Specific instances 
were cited of issues which might 
advance because of tax savings 
that 
would bring. 

These facts obviously did not fit 
in with the propaganda purposes 
of the Soviet writers. There was 
no reference to them in the Pravda 
account, 


assurance of world peace 


Soviet Propa-Nomics has been 
labeled accurately as “the science 
of economic lying.” 

Having seen and heard for them- 
selves. however. the Pravda corre- 
spondents know the facts. 

If it could be arranged. the Stock 
Exchange would like to have some 
more Soviet propaganda experts 
come by. 





WHAT GOES ON 
INSIDE THE 
STOCK EXCHANGE ? 


We live in a glass house at the New 
York Stock Exchange. Plenty of visitors 

. and no secrets. 

So far, our visitors’ book includes a 
British Field Marshal, Indian princes, 
West Point cadets, an Egyptian editor, 
a Scandinavian diplomat, a Netherlands 
prince, the entire basketball team of a 
midwestern university, even two sour- 
faced news correspondents from Russia. 

About a thousand people a day come 
in to watch and ask questions. All you 
have to do is walk in. 

You'll see the famous “floor” where 
hundreds of member brokers make con- 
tracts for millions of people for the pur- 
chase or sale of shares in America’s top 
companies. And do it openly and loudly. 

After you’ve watched the excitement 
of the trading floor, visit our new ex- 
hibition room. Look over the displays 
showing how the dimes and dollars of 
share owners helped American industry 
to grow big and muscular. 


Then come into our little theatre and 
see the bright new Exchange movie 
What Makes Us Tick. In 12 minutes, 
this lighthearted Technicolor movie will 
tell you more about stocks and invest- 
ing than you'll learn in an evening with 
a heavy economics book. 

We'd like to have you visit us when- 
ever you’re in New York. 


Members and Member Firms of the 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
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